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COLLEGE SINGING. 


“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Sce. t. 


HE Hindoos regard the arts in general as direct 

revelations from heaven, but music, say they, the 
grandest and best art, is communicated to mortals by 
Brahma himself. It may be that our Christian readers do 
not fully sympathize with such expressions of gratitude 
for the divine gift of song. A few of them, possibly—if, 
indeed, our pages are noticed by learned professors—find 
that midnight serenades ill accord either with investiga- 
tion into the “harmony of the spheres,” or with nocturnal 
refreshment. Many of them, doubtless, the so-called 
aristocrats, are located too near the much frequented 
Calliope, whose dismal sounds, issuing at stated intervals, 
smite rudely upon the ears of the sensitive, disturb quiet 
meditation, and produce distraction in. the brain of the 
laborious student. As for ourselves, among the many 
advantages of old South, we are happily unable to appre- 
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ciate in the least these discordant inflictions upon our 
proud brethren. And it is very far from our purpose in 
the present article to venture an opinion upon the manner 
in which they, or our patient instructors, or our uncom- 
plaining fellow townsmen might describe the art of music 
as practiced by the great body of under-graduates. 
College singing occupies a much more prominent place 
in the daily life at Yale than one might infer from a pe- 
rusal of the college catalogue, or an examination of the 
prescribed text-books. Indeed, to such an extent is this 
true, that from the earliest attempts of Freshman year 
within the secret walls of Delta Kappa, to the sad Parting 
Hymn of Commencement week, it is hardly possible, in 
term time, to escape, for many consecutive hours, the echo 
of some college song. Every place in doors or out, within 
the limits of Hamilton Park and the depot, every hour by 
day or by night, is liable to be consecrated to this muse 
Terpsichore. Then, too, the singers are as various as the 
opportunities. Does any one imagine that they are se- 
lected from a particular stamp of men, or can be distin- 
guished by certain general characteristics? It isa great 
mistake. The marking books of the Faculty indicate 
nothing as to the relative merit in this department. The 
accurate scholar may or may not be a successful candi- 
date for the Glee Club. The voice of the athlete is by no 
means uniformly most powerful. The company of the 
popular man is not always courted by his fellow musi- 
cians, nor is the loafer the only one who finds time for 
this occupation not included in the curriculum. In fact, 
every class furnishes a share, and every individual, who 
can appreciate a difference between “ Bingo” and “Old 
Hundred,” expects to take an active part. So general is 
participation and so expressive is spontaneous music of the 
moods and feelings, that we may regard college singing 
as a pretty reliable barometer of the prevailing sentiment. 
Think a moment how frequently this emotional language 
is employed. How often in the business meetings held in 
the President’s lecture room, are pauses in the regular 
proceedings of the assembly filled up, to the relief of all, 
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with familiar songs! On the march to Alumni Hall in 
tortuous file, as at the last summer Annual of the pre- 
sent senior class, ‘‘ With many a winding bout, of “tt/e 
learning long drawn out,” with what heart-rending tones 
do we assure the faculty that “Examinations are a 
bore ’—tones equalled in earnestness only by the triumph- 
ant carols, with which news of a boating or ball victory is 
received by patriotic collegians! In certain cases, and 
that too without much provocation, the cars even may be 
the scene of many a boisterous chorus; to the truth of 
which assertion the multitude that accompanied the Nine 
and Glee Club to Middletown last season can testify. 
This year, you remember, as probably in former years, the 
- medical course could not be initiated without strains of 
“Saw my leg off short,” and Pres. Grant and his suite, 
at their visit to our college, must tread the classic soil to 
the tune of “ Rig-a-jig-jig.” 

There is one spot, however, both familiar and interesting, 
which we now approach with feelings of modest and re- 
spectful hesitation. Like the jackknife in the story, re- 
newed in the course of each year in every part, but like 
the changing body of man, always preserving its identity, 
we feel justified in calling this spot the old college fence— 
ancient, mutilated, and dilapidated, but rich in tender as- 
sociations. We do not refer, of course, to the entire rail- 
ing which surrounds the campus, but to the venerable and 
traditional corner, having the big trees in the rear, and 
flanked on either side by South College and the Green; in 
front, Chapel street and the noonday sun, and just oppo- 
site, Hoadley’s and the New Haven House; the portion, 
in short, which has been recognized from all time as 
the rendezvous of the three upper classes in their idler 
moments; with its comfortably curved bars devoted to the 
trespassings of the penknife, and its class sections care- 
fully drawn and rigorously observed by common consent. 
O Carmina! O Muse! where shall we find words to de- 
scribe the musical scenes in which it has silently figured? 
What antiquated sage can measure the burden of song, 
from the flighty warble to the plaintive tones of “ Teacher, 
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Teacher,” which it has sustained—songs subdued and pa- 
thetic; songs promiscuous and uproarious? Many associa- 
tions cluster round the college fence, of conversations 
and discussions, of stories and jokes, of LiT. readings 
and cigars; but none, perhaps, will be more lasting or 
more delightful to many concerned than recollections of 
impromptu musicals in the moonlight evenings, when we 
chanted “Stars of the summer night” to the deserted 
thoroughfare, and when the strains, softened and sweetened 
by the open air, the rustling branches and chirping in- 
sects, seemed to be wafted far away into the shadows 
through the green corridor of elms. At such times, per- 
haps, even the least sentimental, if favored with congenial 
companions, and blessed with a musical voice and a sensi- - 
tive soul, has found the discords and vexations of the day 
gradually supplanted by. a quiet complacency, a sort of 
peaceful satisfaction with life in general, a closer intimacy 
with his associates, a deeper attachment for college, and 
an impulse toward sturdier and more hopeful effort in 
the future. It may be that he has been filled with those 
“noble hints” and “ great conceptions” of which Addison 
speaks in the Spectator; and not impossibly has gained a 
better appreciation of that law of harmony which is ex- 
emplified by Nature both in her minutest and most stu- 
pendous phenomena, and which ought always to be the 
regulating principle in human conduct. 

It is curious to see what confusion is produced in the 
camp of student songsters by the appearance of any un- 
congenial element, in the shape of an unconsciously obtru- 
sive individual—generally the possessor of a merciless 
tuning fork—or, worse yet, by the introduction into the 
ranks, of an habitual grumbler. How speedily the foun- 
tains of song are dried up, and how completely, it would 
gratify many an indignant soul to bear witness. We our- 
selves are prompted by feelings, which it might seem must 
long ago have been stifled, to compare certain Sunday 
evening gatherings of an agreeable character, held at the 
Freshman headquarters, on York street, in times gone by, 
with certain other gatherings that we know about, assem- 
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bled for a similar purpose, in which suggestions and critic- 
isms were as numerous as the individuals, and the tuning 
fork was in frequent requisition. Is it necessary to say that 
the comparison would be quite unfavorable to the latter? 
We infer, then, that singing, when it comes sponta- 
neously from the heart and is melodiously expressed, does 
much to cultivate the heart, to banish misanthropy, to stir 
the imagination,—which among scholars, to say the least, 
sometimes grows a little dull,—and to furnish fuel, so to 
speak, for more laborious exertions. These sentiments 
are not the product of mere fancy, nor of morbid senti- 
mentality. They agree not only with the observed effects 
of compositions by the great masters, but also with the 
history of national ballads, from the rhapsodies of the old 
Ionian bards to the popular glees of the present time ; 
and, in fact, with the influence of harmonious sounds 
everywhere. You have noticed how the boy whistles in 
the dark to keep up his courage. The housewife, you 
know, is apt to lighten her toil with a merry ditty. The 
soldier is dependent upon the martial music of drum and 
fife to brace his nerves for action; and it is said that when 
the men in camp are looking discouraged and despondent 
the transforming power of a spirited air is almost incredi- 
ble. Perhaps, in the same way, among students, thrown 
together very much, as they are, and entertaining many 
emotions in common, the effects of self-made music, under 
favorable circumstances, may be just as striking; and 
though we cannot, even after Junior lectures, explain the 
philosophical connection between regular tidal waves in the 
atmosphere, and sensations and impulses in the heart, never- 
theless the fact, which the truthful “ poet of the domestic 
affections” delicately expresses, cannot be questioned : 


“ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


But in consequence of the exciting nature of the topic, 
we had quite forgotten our subject proper, namely, the 
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prominence of singing in our life at Yale; and have 
wandered very far from the immediate object of our de- 
scription, the college fence; so far, in good sooth, that we 
will not attempt to return. In our digression, however, 
we have had the company of the Freshmen; for they, you 
know, are debarred the privileges of that favored resort 
and may not taste its musical joys. A few of this class 
may be seen gathering mysteriously, at midnight, under 
the closed shutters of Grove Hall, with intent to rouse 
the fair inmates of that cloister with “ Nut brown maiden”’ 
and “Sweet dreams, ladies,” and satisfied with the most 
modest sign of recognition from beyond the barriers: 
Then having themselves retired to their “little beds” in 
an exhausted state, we may imagine them breathing voci- 
ferously in slumber, and keeping time, as far as possible, 
with the mournful measure of “ Home, sweet home,”’ dis- 
coursed upon a cracked violin by some solitary fanatic in 
the adjoining room. 

It would not be wise, in the present connection, to 
broach such a very fruitful subject as the more avowedly 
public efforts of the widely known Glee Club, or of the 
Chapel Choir. The former is frequently noticed in these 
pages, and the affairs of the latter are in altogether too 
complicated and distressing a condition to invite consid- 
eration at this late stage of the article. 

Verily it doth appear, after our survey, that students, if 
only assembled in. sufficient numbers, would boldly start 
up “The Pope, he leads a merry life,” within the very 
pale of the Vatican, nay, under the awe-inspiring dome 
of St. Peter’s itself. While, if no “peelers” were in sight, 
we may safely conjecture that the “Dearest maiden”’ 
would be summoned to the “ Waltz” before the very 
monument of Newton himself, whose ashes repose quietly 
beneath his statue in an ancient chapel of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Now do not let it be supposed that with so great a quan- 
tity the quality must necessarily be excellent. This is 
not the case at all. Good singers abundant nowhere, in 
our small community are apt to be so rare that only 
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occasionally are we favored, at any one time, with more 
than one or two really superior voices. As a class, college 
singers cannot compare favorably with professionals, and, 
in fact, it is only out of doors that they show off to special 
advantage. Then again, the loud, boisterous standard of 
college singing is an unfortunate thing. The good voices, 
both to be prominent in the crowd and to drown out the 
raspings and nasal twang of the inferior, must be very 
powerful. Sweetness and expression are alike sacrificed 
to volume. Thus it happens, not unfrequently, that the 
best singers strain their throats in trying to meet the de- 
mands made upon them, and many sweet voices never 
come into notice, simply because they fail to reach the 
standard of volume. But there is at present a more spe- 
cific reason than these, which partially accounts for the 
unusually low ebb of music this winter. This is the pro- 
hibition of the Faculty upon society singing late at night ; 
a prohibition which we exceedingly regret, inasmuch as it 
occasions small gain to few and great loss to many. A 
large part of society singing cannot be much of a disturb- 
ance to anybody, and even if it were, we question whether 
those annoyed, so long as shouting and stamping were 
possible and countenanced, could gainany special relief or 
show any special propriety in so harsh and arbitrary a 
measure. Of course, drunken revelers will bellow away 
contrary to all rules of decency, whether there are specific 
regulations or not; but we believe it is reasonable to assert 
that ordinary singing, so far as it excites feelings, does it 
properly, and so far as it expresses them, is a safety valve 
for emotions which otherwise would find vent in a more 
objectionable way. Against this wholesale interdiction 
we protest. If only the Freshman and Sophomore socie- 
ties were included in the proscription, on the ground that 
they are large and unmanageable bodies, then hardly any 
evil results would ensue, except perhaps, a little grumbling 
for the sake of appearance; and but very little of that, be- 
cause under class-men are usually willing to look forward 
to certain privileges, and are quite as anxious for definite 
class distinctions as are upper class-men. We cannot say 
that “Our soul would sit and sing itself away to everlast- 
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ing bliss,” any more than we can, in our most sportive 
moments, confess ourself an aspirant for a position among 
professional athletes; but we do regard society singing in 
the open air, “ "Neath the elms of dear old Yale,” as one 
of the most pleasant and valuable privileges of college life, 
the return of which, for the sake of the whole college, we 
respectfully petition. 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


HE learning and acumen of modern historical re- 

search and criticism have proved fatal to many of 
those romantic episodes which occur so often—we love to 
fancy—in the lives of the great. Would-be-critics, educated 
after the Huxley system, and actuated by most incompre- 
hensible motives, have employed their “ clear, cold logic 
engines,” called intellects, to prove—to their own satis- 
faction at least—that most of our heroes—our William 
Tells, our “ Rolands brave,” and Bayards are mere myths, 
—or, if they did exist, were in reality rather tiresome, un- 
interesting personages. They have shown, for instance, 
that Pocahontas never saved the life of stout John Smith, 
but was a good-looking young squaw, who used to fre- 
quent the settlement when a child, and there amuse the 
Colonists by her antics. They have discovered the tomb 
of Romeo and Juliet at Verona, over which so many 
gushing youths and maidens have sighed and rhymed, to 
be—heu / pristing fides—a bath tub! and persist in their 
error, though antiquaries declare that the bath-tub disap- 
peared with the Romans, and has never been known in 
Italy since. 

Among the most startling of these theories, which are 
so often advanced in the reviews, is that which attempts 
to show, from the internal evidence of the sonnets, that 
the gentle, kindly and cheerful Shakspeare of tradition 
was, in reality, of a gloomy and somewhat morbid tem- 
perament, continually brooding over a sense of his own 
moral weakness. Though it seems to be no very difficult 
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matter to prove that such assumptions are based upon ut- 
terly false interpretations of the spirit of the sonnets; 
most critics seem to have tacitly acquiesced in this to a 
greater or less degree, and even Hallam wished that the 
sonnets had never been published. 

The authenticity of the sonnets is now doubted by few. 
That they are not mere effusions of fancy, but allude more 
or less clearly to the individual feelings of Shakspeare 
himself, though sometimes denied, seems sufficiently well 
established upon several grounds. In the first place, in 
sonnets 110 and 111 he evidently refers to his profession : 


“ Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view,’”— 


In sonnets 135 and 136 there isa play on the word will 
and Will, and the latter closes with “my name is Will.” 
Moreover, in the year 1598 Meres speaks of Shakspeare’s 
“sugared sonnets among his private friends.” But per- 
haps still stronger evidence than this is to be found in the 
fact that all the great English masters of the sonnet— 
Wyatt and Surrey, Spenser and Drayton, almost invaria- 
bly use it, either to flatter and praise their friends and 
patrons, or to give utterance to their feelings of love and 
gratitude toward any one. Since then these sonnets are 
genuine expressions of the interior life of Shakspeare, 
since they seem to be heartfelt confessions of his loves and 
sorrows, his alternate cheerfulness and despondency, what 
do they teach us concerning his character? 

The most passionate devotion and disinterested love for 
the mysterious person to whom the greater part of the 
sonnets are addressed, is their prevailing sentiment, to 
which all other feelings are made subservient. Whatever 
else may change, he tells us, his love 


“‘ Alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


Whether this friend was the Earl of Pembroke or South- 


_ampton, he seems to have been far from perfect, and from 


29 
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several sonnets expressive of deep sorrow and bitter pain, 
it cannot but be inferred that he often gave but ill returns 
for Shakspeare’s friendship. Some of the most touching 
and pathetic of the sonnets, indeed, are those in which he 
forgives him for some injury, or offers to sacrifice all to 
his love; as, for instance, 


“Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds.” 


Certainly this does not show a solitary life, isolated by the 
vastness of its own genius; but, on the contrary, that far 
nobler nature which feels the necessity of friendship, 
though its object may be unworthy. 

The attention of readers and critics seems to have been 
too closely concentrated on the weird beauty and gloomy 
power of the more melancholy of the sonnets, and to have 
taken but little notice of the cheerful and even joyous pas- 
sages. Even where despondency and hope are immedi- 
ately contrasted, the former feeling, though it may not 
have the preponderance in the mind of the poet, is invari- 
ably dwelt upon by the critic, and the latter rarely taken 
into account. Thus, the passage upon time so often 
quoted : 


“O carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen,” 


is followed by the almost playful challenge: 
“ Yet, do thy worst, old Time,” 


which alters the general meaning of the whole sonnet, and 
yet is not noticed by any who have criticised the lines. 
Passages of this character are too numerous to quote, and 
the most careless reader cannot but be convinced of the 
mistake which is so often made in calling the general tone 
of the sonnets melancholy ; it is as far removed from a hope- 
less, Byronic brooding over the ravages of time and decay, 
as it is from careless gaiety. In it we perceive a cheerful 
though contemplative nature, feeling deeply what Bryant 
so beautifully expresses : 
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“Lo! all grow old and die, but see again 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay youth presses, 
Ever gay and beautiful youth, in all his beautiful forms.” 


That Shakspeare sinned and suffered we know from these 
sonnets, that his gentle, kindly nature was often despond- 
ent; but we also clearly perceive that he was naturally 
cheerful and happy. Perhaps the sonnet which sums up 
his whole experience, and which is as hopeful as it is 
solemn, is the 146th: 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth ; 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
So shalt thou feed on death that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, there is no more dying then.” 


There is another wrong impression generally entertained, 
that Shakspeare was unconscious of his undying fame, 
which the perusal of the sonnets also corrects. There are 
a dozen passages in which he expresses to his friend his 
knowledge of his genius, as: 


“Nor marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of Princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
Your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity.” 


As to the beauties of the sonnets, they are so many ‘and 
varied, that it is impossible to speak of them here. It is 
sufficient to say that they deserve far more attention than 
is usually given them by the student of Shakspeare. Per- 
haps the greatest praise which they have ever received, is 
the criticism of Wordsworth: “There is not a part of 
Shakspeare’s writings where is found, in an equal compass, 
a greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously ex- 
pressed.” O. F. A. 
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COLLEGE INTEMPERANCE. 


T is not the writer’s purpose to indulge in highly col- 

ored language or loud declamation about the evils of 
intemperance, but simply to offer a few plain, common- 
sense—perhaps common-place—thoughts upon a subject 
of undeniable importance. To do this there is no occa- 
sion for exaggerating facts. There is probably no more 
intemperance at Yale, in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents, than at other colleges, and certainly not half as 
much as many good people, who trust to the veracity of 
newspaper reporters, imagine. Yet there is room and 
occasion for reform. If, in comparing our condition in 
this respect with that of an equal number of young men 
occupying similar social positions outside of college, we 
find our record no worse than theirs; let us remember 
that it ought to be far better. From the peculiar advan- 
tages which we enjoy; from the motives which presuma- 
bly brought us here; from our aspirations, it is but fair to 
expect that a habit so dangerous, to say the least, to future 
success, a practice so likely to thwart every worthy effort, 
should be universally shunned and condemned. But 
what are the facts? While we cannot agree with “a grad- 
uate of ’69,”” who says that “mild bumming is rather popular 
at Yale,” we cannot deny that men may often acquire and 
retain popularity among us in spite of a pretty strong ten- 
dency in that direction. In other words, college senti- 
ment is disposed to pass lightly over offences against tem- 
perance, which, in other communities, would be called 
disgraceful. 

We fall into the same error in this, as in many other 
matters, in supposing that, as students, we are not subject 
to the same rules as other people, and that the principles 
of morality, which we all acknowledge to be right and 
proper for men in business and professional life, are not 
applicable to ourselves. Perhaps the worst result of this 
error, if we indulge it, will be that when we come to put 
off our academic robes, we shall find ourselves saddled 
with various ugly habits, which are not so easily laid 
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aside. We had no intention, when we formed them, of 
carrying them with us into our business or profession ; but 
we find too late that no other acquisitions of our college 
life cling to us so persistently. Our knowledge of Greek 
may fade away, every operation of mathematics may pass 
from our memories; but these will refuse to be forgotten 
or neglected. 

The number of those in college who often drink to in- 
toxication is, of course, small; but there are not a few, 
who, by occasionally indulging a taste for strong drink, 
are feeding an extremely dangerous appetite. It is very 
probable that some one, who may chance to cast his eye 
over this article, will be disposed to call the writer an 
“old granny,” and complacently smile at the idea that he 
cannot always control himself in this matter. If so, the 
writer will endeavor meekly to bear up under the crush- 


‘ing epithet, and will even acknowledge that his critic may 


be one of those fortunate, but extremely rare individuals, 
who can indulge such a taste, to some extent, and never 
be greatly injured by it. But even the critic will not deny 
that there are others who are so constituted as to be una- 
ble to do this, and who, by departing from temperance in 
the least degree, are selling themselves to a slavery that 
is horrible to contemplate. Moreover, no man can be 
certain that he does not belong to this latter class, until 
he has made the trial, nor will he discover that he does, 
until he is bound hand and foot. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that only a few weak-minded men are liable to 
be thus led away. The drunkards are not all from the 
ranks of the fools. We are all well aware that many of 
the noblest minds have been made to grovel in the dust 
under the lash of this most tyrannical master. Yet we 
are rather disposed to smile at the idea, that a practice, 
which has ruined thousands of greater men than we can 
hope to be, will ever injure us. 

This is not a matter which concerns a few individuals. 
While it of course affects most deeply those who drink, 
the temperance men have no right to be indifferent to it. 
Indeed, they cannot be, unless they are so selfish as to be 
indifferent to the welfare of their classmates. Why is it, 
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then, that when we see classmates, and perhaps intimate 
friends, ruining their health and blighting their prospects 
by intemperance, we pass the matter over quietly, and, if 
we donot directly encourage them, at least use little or 
no influence to restrain them. Ido not mean that tem- 
perance men should lavish advice unasked upon those 
who are not. In our democratic community, advice is a 
dangerous remedy. Few of us can take a dose of it with- 
out wry faces; fewer still can administer one so as to 
effect a cure. Yet, without being officious, or exposing 
themselves to the charge of meddling with other men’s 
affairs, the temperance men might exert a strong influence 
and do much to check the evil. There can be no doubt, 
that, if college sentiment plainly condemned drinking, 
there would be less of it among us. If men could be 
made to feel that intemperance would detract from their 
popularity and lower them in the estimation of their class- 
mates, some of them, at least, would take care to shun it. 

But how is such a sentiment to be created? Like every- 
thing else of the kind, it must of course come by degrees. 
Yet it need not be despaired of. Comparing the present 
state of college feeling with that of ten or twenty years 
ago, we perceive that a great advance has been made. 
Customs, which were then popular, are now looked upon 
as little better than relics of barbarism. We are far be- 
yond the days of the Bully Club; a gradual purification 
of sentiment has swept away the Spoon; hazing has fallen 
into disrepute, and all abuse of Freshmen seems likely, in 
a few years, to be known only in tradition. May we not 
hope, then, that “bumming” will, sooner or later, come 
under the ban? Meanwhile, what can we do to hasten so 
desirable a reform? We must cease to talk of the ex- 
cesses of our classmates as a pleasant joke, and let no fear 
of being called “old fogies” deter us from manifesting 
our disapproval, on all proper occasions. It is charitable 
to impute to thoughtlessness the fact, that men who never 
drink, and would consider themselves disgraced by being 
intoxicated, will often lightly joke over the follies of a 
classmate, who has brought himself into that condition. 
If the evil is to be mitigated, we must regard it as an evil. 
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There are, moreover, occasions upon which a class, as a 
whole, may properly express itself upon this point. One 
of the severest tests to which a man’s temperance princi- 
ples are subjected, during his college course, is experi- 
enced at about the close of Freshman year. There are 
many influences, which, at this period, tend strongly to 
lead one into excess. It is, therefore, especially important 
to be on one’s guard at this time. One of the most enjoy- 
able features, belonging to the close of Freshman year, is 
the class supper, which, after some years of neglect, was 
revived by the present Sophomore class. If it is con- 
ducted in a generous spirit, and society rivalry is not al- 
lowed to interfere, it becomes an extremely pleasant affair, 
and does much to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
class unity. There is, however, one objection to it, 
which, to the writer at least, appears far from trifling. As 
it has thus far been conducted, it is too easy for one to 
begin there a career of intemperance. The occasion is 
most favorable. The class has just passed its first An- 
nual; all the indignities and disagreeable experience of a 
Freshman’s life are over; the newly-fledged Sophs are 
anxious to show their independence, and some are likely 
to think that such an addition to their dignity can only be 
adequately celebrated by a corresponding departure from 
their manhood. Hence, it happens that men, who have 
always before been strictly temperate, will drink at the 
class supper, and, having once laid aside their principles, 
are not likely to take them up again. If wine could be 
excluded from the table, while no rational pleasure would 
be diminished, more than one good end would be attained. 
There would then be no danger of any of those disgrace- 
ful exhibitions, which are liable to take place under the 
present system, and which cannot fail to cloud the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion for at least a large portion of the 
class. Such action would remove from the affair that 
suspicion, with which, not only the Faculty, but nearly 
all disinterested observers regard it, and above all, it 
would, as I firmly believe, save some from a life of intem- 
perance. H. H. R. 
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JUST AS IT USED TO BE. 


Full many a face the walls disclose, 
Of spectacled eyes and monstrous nose ; 
With mouth stretched grinning from ear to ear, 
And lanky neck, amazing queer ; 
While underneath, in boyish scrawl, 
The master’s name adorns the wall, 
Just as it used to be! 


Each boy is droning at his desk, 
Scratched up with face and form grotesque, 
And many a name indented deep, 
Posterity’s rewards to reap, 

Just as ours used to be! 


Now all are on wild play intent, 

The while the master’s eye is bent ; 

When he looks up, then they look down, 

And at their tasks profoundly frown ; 

When he looks down, with grimace sly 

They torture their faces completely awry, 
Just as we used to do! 


The master was a man of fun, 

And when he joked or made a pun, 

(And cunningly they learned to trace 

A joke within his smiling face,) 

Right well they roared with wily craft, 

And saw or not the point, they laughed, 
Just as we used to do! 


’Twas sad to muse what used to be, 

And find all things unchanged but me ; 

’Twas sadder still to think that they 

In coming years, with pain would say, 

“O, that the days would come again 

When all was pleasure, nothing pain, 
Just as they used to be!” 
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LUES GYMNASTICA. 
dow good people of Athens had quite a laugh one day 


at the expense of Socrates. That worthy man was 
something of a Falstaff as to his fleshly mould, and was 
wont to carry himself with the gravity and moderation 
which befitted his corporeal needs and advancing years. 
But on the morning of the day in question, he was dis- 
covered dancing with might and main, in the desperate 
hope of reducing his corpulence, and clad in invisible 
raiment, after the manner of some ballet girls whom he had 
seen the night before. Perhaps the best of it was that 
the friend, who had surprised him, saw nothing ludicrous 
in the situation of the great philosopher; but was at once 
so overwhelmed by his wily arguments in favor of physi- 
cal culture, that he took himself off and proceeded to do 
likewise. 

This fever of interest in physical culture, which we have 
called dues gymnastica, and of which Socrates was suffering 
a relapse—at his time of life it must have been a relapse—is 
still very common, and nowhere more common than among 
us. Sooner or later in the college course, every one is its 
victim ; it is almost as inevitable as the measles, comes early 
in college life, is seldom dangerous and rarely of long 
duration. Its worst forms, usually the result of exposure 
at Hamilton Park or Saltonstall, are characterized by long 
perambulations, short commons, a morbid inclination to 
works on physical culture, attended by mental lassitude 
in other directions, and resulting in tutorial premonitions 
of suspended sustentation. But what makes this disease 
anomalous is the fact that, when well treated, it becomes 
permanent, and is of great benefit to the patient; or, in 
medical terms, when it becomes chronic, it ceases to be 
abnormal, and conduces to healthy functional activity. 

But, seriously, | wish to say a few words about the 
gymnasium—what we think of it and how we use it. 

There is evidently something wrong. It is very com-— 
mon to hear persons bewailing our lack of enthusiasm 
30 
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for physical culture and questioning whether a compulsory 
system, like that at Amherst, would not be preferable to 
ours. Every term, from its beginning to its end, marks a 
rapid diminution of devotees. It is doubtful whether more 
than one man inten of the three upper classes regularly 
uses the gymnasium. Now this is all wrong; college 
graduates ought to be conspicuous for physical develop- 
ment, for strength of body and grace of motion. A large 
form, well handled, goes for much in the world, particular- 
ly in public life. People more willingly respect a big man 
than a pigmy. 

You recollect how disgusted the Egyptians were, when 
they came down to the shore to see Agesilaus, and found 
him a little, lame, dwarfish, old man, in place of their ideal 
warrior. But perhaps you have not heard of that old 
Governor of New York, who, as it is said, failed of re- 
election, because he was small. He had gone, with a 
portly friend in Westerian buff and blue, to an out-door 
meeting of his supporters, where he was unknown. On 
alighting from the carriage a moment after his companion, 
he was chagrined to find the crowd wildly applauding his 
big friend; nor would they be convinced, for a long time, 
of their mistake, or greet his little bows with anything 
but laughter: and the meeting was a failure. Perhaps 
this was not the cause of the unfavorable change in that 
district; but it was, to say the least, embarrassing. 

Now it is not too much to say, though.very likely you 
will smile at the repetition of an old story, that by a proper 
course of exercise during these few years, every one of 
the average age can increase his size and weight one- 
fourth, double his strength, and make himself a heartier 
man for life. You do not care to bean athlete or a shoulder- 
hitter: but it may be convenient at some time to assert 
your superiority over an insolent tramp or coachman, or 
to protect a lady from a drunken rowdy. 

It is well nigh impossible to overestimate the advan- 
tage of vigorous exercise in other directions also. The 
ball ground of an academy is a more potent means of grace 
than its evening prayers. Taking as an axiom that “clean- 
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liness is next to godliness,” it may easily be proved that 
gymnastics includes cleanliness, and that preaching, with 
us at least, is but a small part of godliness. 

Yet, admitting all that can be claimed for physical cul- 
ture, I believe that the means of obtaining it, which are 
found in our gymnasium, have done more injury than 
good, and consequently I am glad that so few are constant 
in their devotion to it. 

In support of this belief, many instances might be cited 
of men, who have received injuries, the effects of which 
will be present with them for many years; of members of 
the university crew, unfitted for all manual labor, and of 
those, more especially, whose constitutions were unequal 
to heavy exercise. But it is not my wish to repeat the 
old, exaggerated story of ruined bodies and minds, that 
our aunts have so often droned to us all. Bodies, at our 
age, are too full of vitality to be thus easily ruined. But this 
supineness regarding physical pursuits, which everyone 
recognizes, is still stronger evidence that gymnastics is not 
the invigorating pastime it is bruited to be. Do you sup- 
pose that nine-tenths of the hearty life, that is here con- 
stantly seeking vent, would be neglectful of such a bless- 
ing if it existed? The truth is, it does not exist. Gym- 
nastics, to the most of us, is neither healthful nor pleas- 
urable, and of course it should be both. 

For this fact there are two reasons. The first is found in 
the gymnasium itself. Intended to meet the wants of the 
feeblest, as well as the strongest, it is furnished for giants 
with twice ourstature. It is an imitation of the old Spartan 
plan, that whosoever is weak shall die. Many of its appli- 
ances are outrages upon common sense, the lifting weights 
and spring board forexample. Dr. Sanford gives the true 
theory of bodily growth—vigorous work, of such weight 
as slightly to start the tissue of the muscles, quickening 
the blood, and thereby carrying nourishment to the tissue 
thus opened to receive it. That the great majority of 
persons in their practice utterly ignore this theory, is too 
evident to need proof. Entering the gymnasium after 
long inactivity, instead of adapting their exercise to their 
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condition, they immediately begin with the heaviest work 
at hand. The muscles, fresh from long rest, are able, for a 
time, to go on vigorously, but soon, unused to such sever- 
ity, they become strained and stretched, until they have 
lost their elasticity and power. It isacommon experience, 
to find that after a week’s work, one is unable to perform 
feats that were easy at first. But this branches into the 
second reason, which may as well be mentioned at once. 
Our whole system of exercise is wrong. It is a kind of 
passion, blind and unregulated. This /ues gymnastica 
assails us at the sight of some athlete; and, ina kind of 
phrensy that we call enthusiasm, we enter upon a course 
of exercise, without the slightest consideration of our 
natural constitution, or regard to our present condition. 
You shall see a youth of slight build, perhaps of scrofu- 
lous or consumptive habit—for whom the most carefully 
graduated exercises, under experienced guidance, is abso- 
lutely necessary—perform in a fever of excitement, and 
within a half hour, an amount of work which it would be 
impossible for him to endure in a half day of real labor— 
work which might be healthful for him after six months 
of careful training, but which is simple madness at the 
outset. He continues a few days, and is then missing from 
the gymnasium. You say, perhaps he says himself, that 
his good resolutions have lapsed into laziness, and you 
denounce his want of pluck. It is nothing of the kind: 
his system has been abused, and revenges itself by a lassi- 
tude which cows all resolution and all pluck; his in- . 
stinct asserts its supremacy over a misguided judgment. 
You shall see a sudden aspirant for the crew, without 
the slightest preparation, enter upon exercise as violent, 
as excessive, as long continued, as befits the day of the 
race. The ashen pallor of the face, the dark circles about 
the eyes are no warning to him: he is “training,” and 
that suffices him. Body and mind may cry out against 
the outrage: he is treading the beaten track, and 
that is enough. Pretending to no minute knowledge of 
training, 1 do say that it should be governed by the laws 
of common sense; that, being intended to foster and ma- 
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ture the strength for one grand effort, it should never 
beget prostration or lassitude ; that a boating man should 
never see the limit of his power but once, and that, when 
he crosses the goal. You say, perhaps, that .such cases as 
these are not common. They ave common, and more, 
they represent college sentiment on this subject. Let an 
aspirant for a crew show his good judgment by leaving 
the weights before the crew is done, and there are wise- 
acres enough to shake the knowing head at his incapacity. 
Proofs are not wanting that our crews have been im- 
properly handled. For two years the university crew has 
been beaten by Freshmen, who had not lost their vigor in 
mistaken training. Every year it has been found, at the 
last moment, that comparatively untrained men were 
superior to members of a carefully selected crew, after 
three months’ training. Do you recollect how the really 
best man was beaten, as if by child’s play, in a race last 
summer, because of his absurdly severe training, which 
was not so different from the regulation method? Weare 
told that our men lack pluck and skill. It is false ; our men 
have stamina and are plucky, they have brains and are 
skillful. But their pluck and skill avail but little, when 
their physical powers are deadened and paralyzed by ex- 
cessive and incessant calls upon them; “ Yale sends mus- 
cle, but lacks life,” has been the true story of our defeats 
for many years. 

You observe that these evils are spoken of in the past 
tense. And they should be; for I am convinced that a 
better way is being adopted by our boating leaders; that, 
taught by disheartening defeats, they are coming to re- 
gard training, as a course of careful nursing, rather than 
violent suicide; as systematic gymnastics, rather than in- 
cessant agonistics. Do not understand me as advocating 
baby exercise—hard work only will develop hard muscle 
—but moderation, caution, special adaptation of exercise 
toevery man. You might as well—as they do on ship- 
board—prescribe salts for everything, from a broken leg to 
yellow fever, as insist on the same exercise for every man. 
Very few persons enter college without some physical 
bias, either natural, or the result of injudicious education ; 
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none have reached the full maturity of their strength and 
form. For the correction of these evils, and for the 
development of such constitutions, the nicest judgment and 
most extensive experience are absoiutely necessary in the 
instructor. The prize fighter, from the beginning of his 
training, is under the hourly watchfulness of experienced 
eyes. Though in complete maturity of body, and in pos- 
session of unbounded vitality, yet how carefully is he 
nursed, guarded from over exertion and _lassitude, 
his heart-beats counted, his lungs sounded, lest the 
slightest strain at the outset should render all future 
care unavailing. The Greeks, brutal and debasing as 
was their gymnastics, had their yuuvaciapyor—ofiicers 
elected with as much form as their orpatnyoi—always 
present at the exercises of the boys to incite or restrain. 
But with us there is no incentive, save wild emulation; 
no instruction, Save blind instinct: only a dumb insentient 
gymnasium to perfect the development, in its multifarious 
forms, of Nature’s most exquisite and delicate mechanism. 
And what is the gymnasium to serve so high an end? 
Merely a medicine chest, full of drugs and surgical appli- 
ances of most terrible energy, and we, as children scarce 
able to decipher the labels, are dealing out in unmeasured 
potions its contents. It is no wonder that experience be- 
gets a wholesome dread of such sharp tools, except in the 
few who are tough enough to endure the cutting, or 
shrewd enough to avoid it. 

And, for the remedies. There is urgent need of an ex- 
perienced instructor, possessed of an intuition to read un- 
erringly physical need; one who will, by his manliness, 
inspire respect and confidence. Such an one would be 
of more use to us than a dozen professors of Chinese or 
Sanscrit, necessary as they may be. An established pro- 
fessorship to such an end would largely supply the place 
of college pastor in conserving college‘ morality. But in 
want of this, there remains only to be urged the old- 
womanish advice to care and moderation, which young 
men have always sneered at and neglected, but in their 
old age, when it was useless, have most heartily respected. 
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SONNET. 


Three little winged words beat at the door 
Which bars my heart from all the world away. 
Surely I had no wish to say them nay, 
And fluttering, in they came, nor wandered more. 
But ere a year did pass, my heart waxed sore; 
For in my breast they would no longer stay, 
But bruised their wings against the door all day, 
Jarring my being to its very core. 


So, presently unloosed, they flew away, 

Perchance to vex some other heart with pain ; 

E’er since that time my heart has empty been, 
Thrilled with sad longing, stricken with dismay : 
Wide open stand its doors from day to day, 

But ne’er will feel the wings of Love again. 


THE MAGIC CHRYSALIS. 


ORE than five centuries ago, when King Abn-l- 

Ahmar held sway over the Moors at Granada, and 
the glory of his palace, the famous Alhambra, was at its 
height, there lived in a neighboring castle a wealthy no- 
bleman named Cacim Venegas. The family to which he 
belonged had been one of the most powerful and illus- 
trious in Spain; but at the time of the Crusades many of 
its members had enrolled themselves under the banner of 
the Crescent, and had fallen fighting valiantly against the 
Christian invaders. 

With the return of peace, the family, instead of increas- 
ing, gradually diminished, till, at the time of our story, 
Cacim was its last representative. 

In early life he had married a lady of suitable rank and 
fortune, and from this union there sprung an only son, 
Ahmed Venegas, whom his father intended should re- 
ceive the education of a true knight. But the boy 
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showed great distaste for warlike pursuits, and long be- 
fore arriving at years of discretion became such an ardent 
admirer of the science of alchemy that the indulgent pa- 
rent gave up, with a sigh, his ambitious hopes and placed 
him under the tuition of a philosopher of excellent repu- 
tation, under whose guidance he advanced rapidly, and 
soon became master of all the hidden lore his preceptor 
could command. 

Cacim had caused a fine laboratory to be fitted up ina 
remote part of the castle, where the students could work 
without fear of annoyance or interruption, and here they 
spent day after day, never wearying in their search after 
the Elixir of Life. But although he was wedded to 
science, Ahmed possessed too much of the spirit of his 
ancestors to be entirely blind to the attractions of the 
outer world. In fact, he was by nature decidedly senti- 
mental, and having a beauty of person and a refinement 
of manner that would have fascinated far less ardent na- 
tures than those of the ladies of his native city, it need 
not surprise us to hear that in the course of time he fell 
in with a being who realized the brightest dreams of his 
imagination and kindled in his breast a passion which she 
herself fully returned. The lady Allifra was all that the 
most exacting critic could have demanded, and when; 
after the lapse of a reasonable amount of time, the be- 
trothal was announced, the friends of Ahmed were unan- 
imous in their approval of his good judgment. The 
lovers were as happy as people in their situation gener- 
ally are, and Ahmed’s attention became so entirely ab- 
sorbed that by degrees he neglected his retorts and cruci- 
bles, and finally, to the great disgust of Zeydun, his teach- 
er, gave himself up completely to the society of his lady. 
In company with her he would spend hours in relating 
the exploits of the Moors against the Christians, or in 
singing to the accompaniment of his lute, those most 
beautiful of ancient ballads, the Andalusian love songs, 
oblivious of the existence of any other being. 

A year slipped quickly by and the time for the marriage 
had almost come, when Ahmed was suddenly taken ill. 
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The severe course of study through which he had passed 
seemed to have overtaxed his brain, and, after smoulder- 
ing for months, the fire of disease broke out with irresisti- 
ble fury. 

Zeydun was his constant nurse and attendant, but 
learned as he was, no remedy within the range of his 
knowledge proved of any avail, and the patient sank so 
low that it became evident his hours were numbered. 
With a heavy heart the philosopher conveyed the intelli- 
gence to the family, and advised them to lose no time in 
bidding Ahmed a last farewell. Fortunately the progress 
of our story does not require us to intrude upon the sad 
scene which followed. At its close Allifra was borne in 
sensible from the chamber, and the dying man fell into a 
deep sleep, from which Zeydun predicted he’ would never 
awake. To his parents he seemed already dead, and a 
gloomy silence settled over the castle, broken only by the 
voice of sorrow. The family of Venegas was extinct 
with the death of this, its only scion. 

But the best of us sometimes make mistakes, and our 
friend, the philosopher, proved no exception to the com- 
mon rule, for Ahmed, instead of following the course 
which had been marked out for him, slept peacefully for 
many hours, and awoke a new man. _ He had passed 
the crisis in safety, and from that time began steadily to 
recover; whereat there was as much rejoicing throughout 
the castle as there had previously been sorrow. But this 
joy was destined to receive a shock almost as severe as 
that caused by the original trouble, for it soon became ap- 
parent that the fever, although gone, had left behind a 
dreadful reminder of its visit. 

It had spared his body indeed, but it had taken the bet- 
ter part of him, and Ahmed arose from his sick bed a 
monomaniac. His whole nature seemed reversed, and 
where he had formerly showed the greatest love he now 
displayed the most bitter hatred. His parents dared not 
approach him, and the sight alone of Allifra was sufficient 
to throw him into terrible fits of rage. The only person 
who could maintain the slightest control over him was 
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Zeydun, and in his presence he was always quiet and 
tractable. Like all persons in his condition he needed 
constant occupation to keep him out of mischief, and the 
thought one day occurred to the philosopher that perhaps 
his old pursuit might recall his mind, or at least afford 
him temporary amusement. The idea proved a happy 
one, for Ahmed immediately became interested and finally 
entered into his work with such enthusiasm that he could 
hardly be persuaded to leave it for a moment. He 
seemed anxiously endeavoring to discover some new 
power or agency, and called into requisition all the re- 
sources of the laboratory. In regard to his object he was 
uncommunicative, but upon other topics he conversed 
with freedom, and Zeydun was not long in finding out 
from him the cause of the hatred which he bore toward 
his parents and his intended wife. 

It appeared that he had lost all recollection of his sick- 
ness, and believed instead that it was Allifra who had been 
illand that she was now dead. The Allifra he so hated 
was not the real person, but some one whom his parents 
had endeavored to put in her place. “ Although my own 
Allifra,” said he, “is no more, and her body is destroyed, 
still her spirit is ever near me. Now, if I could but dis- 
cover something for the spirit to inhabit, I could have her 
with me again as of old. I have devoted much earnest 
thought to this matter, and have determined upon a plan 
which Iam sure must succeed. Thou, with all thy toil 
and learning, hast been unable to discover the true Elixir 
of Life; and even if it could be found, it would not an- 
swer my purpose, for it would be powerless to affect the 
dead. As long as the vital spark remained, its potent 
charm might bring renewed health and vigor to the worn 
out frame; but beyond that its influence would cease. 
Therefore I must seek after something higher, something 
more difficult to produce than even the Elixir. When I 
have found it thou wilt know all; till then, question me 
no further.” 

Zeydun saw that he was determined to keep his plan 
secret, and so, like a sensible man, used his eyes instead 
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of his tongue, and watched in silence. During the week 
which followed their conversation, Ahmed busied himself 
in trying a number of strange experiments, which were 
beyond the comprehension of the philosopher, and to his 
mind would of themselves alone have been a sufficient 
proof of his pupil’s insanity. At last, however, after dili- 
gent application Ahmed appeared to have discovered 
something which satisfied him, and abandoning his work 
as suddenly as he had taken it up, he turned his attention 
to an entirely different object. 

Among the many ornaments which adorned the castle 
of Venegas, was an antique statue of rare beauty of finish 
and perfection of form, representing a female figure 
standing with outstretched arms in an attitude of devo- 
tion. The name of the sculptor (who carved it) had long 
been lost, but the work was a masterpiece which should 
have immortalized him. This statue now occupied 
Ahmed’s whole attention. He studied it earnestly for 
many days, and not content with simply gazing at it, cal- 
culated its proportions by careful mathematical measure- 
ments. He then procured some wax and a quantity of 
the brown modelling clay used by sculptors. By means 
of the wax he made impressions of every part of the fig- 
ure, and using these as models, made exact copies of them 
out of the clay. Then, joining together the pieces so 
formed, he produced a hollow mold, the true counterpart 
of the statue. It was not until after a number of trials 
that he was able to finish his work satisfactorily, many of 
the impressions being imperfect and having to be cast 
aside. But at last, after much patient labor, he triumphed. 
Zeydun was completely nonplussed. What new freak was 
about to develop itself it was beyond the power of his 
imagination to conjecture. He was not long left in doubt, 
however, for Ahmed summoned him one evening to the 
laboratory, and astonished him by revealing the whole 
mystery, speaking as follows: “ You remember that in our 
last conversation upon this subject I mentioned a plan by 
which I could bring back to earth my beloved Allifra. I 
have tested it thoroughly, and have not been disappointed. 
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Listen! Human flesh, as is well known, is composed of a 
number of substances familiar only to those well versed in 
the mystic science. These substances are united in certain 
regular proportions, and if a proper quantity of each be 
reduced to the form of a solution and the compound be 
well agitated, then, when the particles are made to assume 
a proper position in regard to one another, the mass will 
solidify and form flesh. In spite of thy incredulity I will 
prove this to be true.” 

So saying, he placed a small cauldron upon the fire, and 
throwing into it the necessary ingredients bade Zeydun 
stir it vigorously. The philosopher, overcome by curios- 
ity, obeyed in silence, watching intently for the phenom- 
enon whose appearance he hardly dared to expect. He 
continued the stirring for some time, and was on the point 
of giving up, when the liquid suddenly changed its color, 
and curdled into a quivering, jelly-like mass. Whether 
the substance really was flesh or not we will not attempt 
to prove. Certain it is that it bore such a close resem- 
blance to it that the pious Moslem started back in horror. 
Ahmed,-on the other hand, shouted for joy. ‘Behold, oh 
wisest of instructors,” said he, “the promised proof. 
Now, all that remains to complete my design is to fill 
yonder mold with the liquid-flesh, which, upon hardening, 
will form the body of a perfect woman. Within this suit- 
able habitation I will invite the spirit of the departed to 
take its abode, and so I will have my Allifra back again, 
the same as she was in the happy days of our courtship. 
To-morrow night at this time you will see my triumph 
complete. Let us now retire.” 

In the course of the next twenty-four hours, Ahmed 
busied himself in making his final arrangements. But 
Zeydun had also been hard at work, and his fertile brain 
suggested a scheme which he hoped would succeed, not 
only in delivering his charge from the burden of insanity, 
but would also return to him the recollection of his former 
love. His expedient was a desperate one, and there 
seemed little hope of success; but the need was pressing, 
and he resolved to make the attempt. 
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At last the appointed hour arrived, and Ahmed having 
arranged the mold (in the middle of the room) hastened 
to prepare his wonderful compound. Carefully weighing 
the chemicals he placed them in the boiling cauldron, 
which was waiting to receive them, and eagerly agitated 
the mass. Then, when he considered that it had been 
sufficiently fermented, he poured it into the mold, and 
seating himself prepared to wait till the liquid should 
congeal into the long wished for form. Zeydun, now per- 
ceiving his opportunity, injected into the room a power- 
ful lethargic vapor, and as its fumes penetrated the system 
of Ahmed, his head fell upon his breast and he gradually 
fell fast asleep. The philosopher now summoned the at- 
tendants and commanded them to remove the mold. Then 
producing a quantity of the clay casts which had been 
rejected, enough to make a complete mold, and calling 
Allifra, who, with Cacim and his wife, were waiting in an 
adjoining room, and bidding her to assume, as nearly as 
possible, the attitude of the statue, he encased her from 
head to foot with the casts. It is but a just compliment 
to her beauty to say that the fit proved excellent. 

When Zeydun had completed his task, there stood in 
the middle of the room an object which appeared an ugly, 
shapeless mass of brown clay. But like the chrysalis, it 
needed only to be broken to reveal the beauty concealed 
within. The family now hid themselves where they 
could watch the sleeper, who began to show signs of re- 
turning consciousness. Slowly he raised his eyes and 
gazed around him in the stupid way natural to one just 
awakening from a sound nap. As his glance fell upon the 
mold he aroused himself with a start, and his face assumed 
an expression of hope and longing fearful in its intensity. 
He hesitated a moment as if dreading to make the final 
trial ; then collecting all his courage he shivered to atoms 
the brittle chrysalis and disclosed to his enraptured gaze 
the form of Allifra, standing before him pale and beauti- 
ful, with outstretched arms, as if mutely and irresistibly 
appealing for a return of his old affection. Overcome 
with joy he extended his arms in loving welcome and then 
fell senseless to the floor. 
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Cacim and Zeydun rushed to his assistance, and when 
he revived, as he did a few moments after, every trace of 
insanity was gone, and with it all the unnatural passions 
which had been agitating him since his illness. The cure 
was perfect and permanent, at which the joy of all parties 
was unbounded. The wedding was soon celebrated with 
great pomp, and from this time to the overthrow of the 
Moorish empire, the ancient and honorable house of 
Venegas steadily increased. D. B. D. 


SPRING RAIN. 


[From the German.) 


I peer into the stillness of the night, 
With watchful eye, 

’Mid branches green the rain-drops patter light, 
So secretly. 

Again weeps nature till the sorrow sweet 
No tears can move, 

As weeps a maiden while her pulses beat 
With longing love. 

Yet with the morning all her tears are dry, 
Her face is bright, 

And none suspects or knows that yearning cry 
In silent night. 


THE MODERN CUSTOM OF LECTURING. 


a ew Lyceum has of late years grown to such dimen- 
sions as to constitute an important feature of our 
national system. Taking its origin in our modern facili- 
ties for travel, it is, of course, of an entirely novel charac- 
ter; requiring for its wide extent and large success a free 
people, and one which has attained a considerable degree 
of refinement. It has reached in this nation its largest 
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growth. It is a system productive of many benefits; but 
one whose benefits are liable to be marred by many 
defects, a system, at the most, whose advantages far out- 
weigh its disadvantages; but which, directed to its best 
use, may become one of the noblest supports of liberty, 
one of the most essential elements of national education, 
and be at once the glory and the conservative power of 
our nation. 

The first among its benefits which we shall notice, is the 
fact that it tends to foster the study and improve the 
character of our eloquence. The printing press is fast 
banishing eloquence from our Congressional halls, for men 
speak more and more to a newspaper reading, and less 
and less to a visible audience. The bar is too much clogged 
with dry detail and tedious reference, requires sound logic 
and calm thought so much more than appeals to the 
passions, that, despite some noble examples to the contrary, 
it never can be a proper field for the display of eloquence. 

The pulpit, from the great frequency of its addresses, a 
frequency which renders them wearisome alike to preacher 
and hearer, from the bounds in which its very sacredness 
confines the speaker, and from the sameness of its subject, 
cannot keep alive, of itself, the eloquence of a nation. The 
political canvas, though in many respects, better than 
either of the others, yet is too familiar and off-hand in its 
character to call forth speeches of solid and permanent 
value. But the Lyceum possesses few of these defects. 
Its audience is one eager to listen, expecting much from 
the speaker; its orator one whose every interest urges 
him to exert all his powers, and whose situation is such 
that he has every facility for doing so. It is lifted far 
above the angry waves of partisan or sectarian prejudice ; 
it cannot be narrow or bitter. It gives the successful 
orator a wider fame, and thus renders his position one 
more worthy of labor. It must, therefore, exert a most 
favorable influence upon oratory, in inducing the cultiva- 
tion of elegant, spirited and elevated speech. 

Not that we are to look to the Lyceum for the develop- 
ment of the loftiest eloquence. This requires two circum- 
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stances which it lacks, a great occasion and a great, defi- 
nite object. It required the imminent peril of an indifferent 
people to call forth the sublimest harmonies of Demos- 
thenes; it needed conflicting sections, endangering the 
existence of our liberties, and through them, of the liberties 
of all men, to call forth the mightiest effort of Webster’s 
mighty intellect, the loudest peal of his stentorian voice. 
But though we cannot look to the Lyceum for the pro- 
duction of those few masterpieces that live through all 
time, we can look to it for the elevation of the general 
character of our speaking, and an increased appreciation 
of, and demand for, eloquence. The next advantage which 
we are to expect from this custom of lecturing, is its direct 
educating influence upon the people. In the first place, 
it is of no small benefit, in itself, to have heard and criti- 
cized the most famous orators of our land. Then the in- 
tellectual effort of listening to a production of such sus- 
tained elevation of thought asa successful Lyceum lecture 
must be, is of no small benefit. But the benefit derived 
depends, of course, mainly upon the character of the senti- 
ments uttered by the lecturer, and must be rather a moral 
than an intellectual one. And now the question arises as 
to what the tone of the Lyceum shall be. We have seen 
that it cannot well be narrow, sectarian or bitter. Shall 
it also be bold, manly, and out-spoken, inculcating what is 
noble, rebuking what is base, whether in the abstract or 
concrete, or shall it pander to popular prejudice, and seek 
to gratify the popular tastes? It may be said that since 
the audience hire the lecturer to speak, he must utter only 
what is pleasing to them, or not speak at all, and that 
there can be no such thing as independent speech in the 
Lyceum. This I deny. It is eloquence, not opinions that 
the people throng to hear. How many of those who con- 
stitute Wendell Phillip’s audiences share his sentiments? 
How many Democrats stay away when Beecher is adver- 
tised to lecture? No, the Lyceum, though closed of 
course to merely partisan discussion, is open to the utter- 
ance of manly convictions, to the rebuke of great evils, to 
the correction and elevation of public sentiment. 
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Let then the lecturer take it for his high aim to instruct 
as well as to arhuse, to awaken in the minds of his audi- 
ence love and an admiration for what is lofty, and con- 
tempt for what is base; let him 















“Pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime” — 



























but rather give utterance to a broad and generous wisdom; 
let him display a conservatism which retains of the old all 
that which is worth retaining, a progressiveness that is 
constantly seeking something nobler, purer, better; and 
what a field of usefulness is open to the Lyceum in raising 
the ideas of our people above the narrow and mercenary 
range within which they are too prone to be confined, and 
in exciting a love and admiration for the esthetic ; in pre- 
serving in our minds a reverence and love for liberty ; in 
lifting up a trumpet voice of warning when our liberties 
are being undermined, and of encouragement and cheer 
when we are defending them by force of arms! And has not 
the Lyceum, to a considerable extent, fulfilled of late this 
mission with us? Did it not, during the trials and dis- 
couragements of the late war, sustain and support us, 
showing us the real nature, and therefore the certain re- 
sult of the conflict in which we were engaged; warning 
us against all hollow peaces, or lying compromises, and so 
stirring our souls, by holding up before us the inestimable 
value of the liberties for which we were fighting, that we 
looked forward with glad joy and triumphant hope, trom 
the gloom of the present, to the bright and ever-increas- 
ing glory of the future? And may we not hope that the 
position which the Lyceum assumed in days of trouble, 
will not be receded from now that prosperity has return- 
ed? May we not hope that as the lofty mountain peaks 
first catch the sunlight, and retain longest its lingering 
rays, so our eminent orators, as they have first received 
the dawning light of our new civilization, may be the last 
to lose its splendor ? 
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NOTABILIA. 


EXCEPTION is sometimes taken to the freedom with 
which undergraduate journals comment upon points of dis- 
cipline and methods of study. Such comments are open to 
the criticism of being often crude, contradictory and de- 
structive. At the same time they serve a useful purpose. 
It is hardly supposable that any system of instruction or 
government is so complete in theory or so perfect in prac- 
tice, as not to possess some very glaring faults. Even if 
it were perfectly adapted to one generation of students, 
it can hardly fail, after a time, to become obsolete in some 
particulars. If, now, such parts of it as are shown by 
practical experience to be useless, or hurtful, are pointed 
out by those who are most directly affected by its injuri- 
ous features, the matter is at least brought to the atten- 
tion of the authorities, and if the complaint appears to 
be well grounded, may lead to redress. Even if no such 
result is accomplished, it is at least desirable that stu- 
dents should be led to reflect a little upon subjects with 
which they are sufficiently familiar to form an intelligent 
judgment. A little thorough discussion of what is before 
our eyes and fully comprehended, is a vastly better dis- 
cipline for practical life than reams of Sophomorical dis- 
quisitions upon the Cosmogony of the Universe. 





The proposition to have a class supper at graduation 
is well worth taking into consideration. The present 
senior class has had the honor to depart from college 
traditions in so many ways—some creditable and some 
not—that it is worth considering if the class isn’t bound 
to make amends to the college world by substituting some 
desirable custom in place of the many which its icono- 
clastic zeal has demolished. Judging from the satisfaction 
which graduates seem to take in their triennial feasts, we 
should say that a class supper would be more enjoyable 
than half a dozen Wooden Spoons or any other form of 
amusement that could be devised. The class has never 
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met as a whole except in lectures and class meetings, and 
it might be desirable to cultivate one another’s acquaint- 
ance under more favorable circumstances for social feel- 
ing than those occasions afford. 





The man who proposed a convention of undergraduate 
students of all colleges for the purpose of obtaining re- 
dress for their wrongs, is a genius of the first water. Just 
imagine how the tyrants who compose our college facul- 
ties would stand aghast at such an outburst of the spirit 
of independence. They would no longer dare to practice 
their petty tyrannies upon a resolute body of young men 
who should declare that they wouldn’t be educated except 
in accordance with the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. Harvard men could meet in groups on 
the campus, and have societies, without being liable to a 
penalty. Amherst men could dance without having to 
appeal to the courts for protection, and Princeton men 
could be relieved from the burden of study hours and 
the obligation to pay their washerwoman’s bills and Was- 
sau Lit. subscriptions in advance to the college treasurer. 
As for ourselves, we should find it pretty difficult to find 
any cause for indignation except being allowed to do about 
as we please, but sympathy for our less favored brethren, 
of course, would draw our generous souls into the fray. 
Can it be that our unknown friend is in “ blood earnest,” 
oris he only perpetrating a sarcasm upon trades-unions 
and woman’s-rights conventions ? 





The thorough knowledge of the ancient languages 
which is now acquired at Yale is well calculated to excite 
an old graduate’s admiration and an upper-classman’s 
envy. Asan illustration, we may mention a report that 
a Freshman recently electrified a rural prayer meeting by 
addressing the Almighty in pure Ciceronian Latin. 
Whatever may have been the effect of his petition upon 
the Being to whom it was addressed, it certainly succeed- 
ed in impressing the immediate audience with an exalted 
idea of the petitioner’s learning and modesty. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Feb. 10 to March 20, including perhaps the dullest and 
most monotonous period.of the entire year. The parties and various 
gaieties of the preceding month have given place to the sobrieties and 
observances of Lent; the frequent ringing of the church bells impress- 
ing many even of those outside the pale of the “‘ Established Church,” 
with a feeling of solemnity. This period has been a very sad one. 
The Freshman class has been a second time bereaved, by the loss of O. 
G. Corbin, who died of consumption Feb. 27, at his home in Succa- 
sunna, N. J. Of rare ability and an earnest Christian character, he 
will be greatly missed by those who knew him. More recently a gloom 
has been cast over the whole college by the death of Frank W. Howard, 
one of the most prominent and most highly esteemed members of the 
Junior class. It will be remembered that a year ago, owing to the very 
delicate state of his health, Howard was obliged to spend the winter 
term in Florida. He derived considerable benefit from his stay there, 
and since then his friends, though somewhat apprehensive lest college 
duties and confinements might prove too severe, had anticipated no sud- 
den or serious attack. About a month and a half ago he left college 
and returned to his home in Brooklyn with a cold, which, in conse- 
quence of the exposure of the journey, settled upon his lungs and 
resulted in rapid consumption. After a somewhat painful illness, he 
passed away quietly, in the midst of his friends, on Saturday evening, 
March 16. Next morning the ‘sad intelligence spread throughout col- 
lege and fell like a blow not only upon his own class, but also upon 
many others who had known him in college and at school in North- 
ampton. Grave and thoughtful beyond his years, but of genial man- 
ners and attractive person, prominent in social life, manly and inde- 
pendent to such a degree as sometimes, perhaps, to have given offense, 
as a friend, exceedingly amiable and disinterested, as a Christian, con- 
scientious and devoted, can we wonder that his classmates should seem 
so deeply afflicted by their bereavement, and should gather sadly at his 
distant burial? His name shall always be kept fresh in our hearts. 
May his short but faithful life, spent in his Master’s service, excite in us, 
his associates, a love of purity and excellence, and suggest to our 
thoughts a nobler ideal of manhood. We deem it a privilege to be 
allowed this opportunity of paying our tribute of affection and admira- 
tion to the memory of an old schoolmate and a very dear friend. The 
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faneral services, which were most appropriate and touching, were con- 
ducted by Mr. Beécher on Tuesday afternoon at the house. The 
remains were interred at Greenwood Cemetery. At a class meeting 
held Sunday afternoon, March 17, a committee was appointed which 
has presented the following resolutions: Whereas, God in his Provi- 
dence has taken from us our classmate, Frank W. Howard, Resolved, 
That in the death of our late friend and companion we have lost one 
who, by his manly qualities and Christian life, won our admiration and 
love. Resolved, That while we mourn our loss, we are yet thankful 
that we were so long permitted to enjoy his endearing social qualities 
and the influence of his example. esolved, That we extend to the 
family our heartfelt sympathy in their deep affliction. Resolved, That 
this expression of our attachment and sympathy be forwarded to them 
and that the customary badge of mourning be worn by the class for 
thirty days. In behalf of the class, T. Armstrong Bent, Atwood Col- 
lin, W. D. Crocker, W. F. McCook, C. H. Thomas, committee. 
Among the most prominent of the college items for the past month we no- 
tice the Chemistry Annual of the Senior class, held in Alumni Hall Feb 
17—at which some were caught skinning and some were not,—Wash- 
ington’s birthday, welcome half holiday, with its parade of bangers, 
each attended by a Freshman ; likewise St. Patrick’s Day with its pro- 
cession, and lastly the great number of public lectures held within a 
few weeks—including the interesting course upon Art by Prof. Eaton, 
now almost finished, the lectures under the auspices of the Scientific 
School, Dr. Rimmer’s lecture upon Comparative Anatomy, Feb. 9, the 
lecture upon Michael Angelo by Prof. Niemeyer, March 6, Mr. Beech- 
er’s talks with the Theologues concluded March 1, ex-President Wool- 
sey’s lectures on Heathen Religions, &c., &c. We see also that the 
ten men who were suspended some weeks ago, because some one was hit 
by some one with a snow-ball, have returned. We are glad to hear 
that they have had a delightful visit, but how provoking for the eleventh 
man who was assured, we understand, that he also would have been 
suspended z/ only there had been evidence against him by reliable wit- 
nesses! Oh! how lucky for the New Haven landladies that these vig- 
orous measures have been in force only this winter when the snow has 
been so very scarce and the snow-balling so very limited! Last season, 
assuredly, under such an administration as the present, it would have 
been lonely enough and peaceful enough too for the few maimed ones 
and still fewer saints left in town. The vast number of letters which, 
report has it, have been sent home by division officers of late, was not 
so well calculated to gladden the parent’s heart, as was news, to those 
interested, of the 
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Funior Prize Speakers, 


Whose names were announced on Tuesday, March 12. These are as 
follows: W. Beebe, E. S. Cowles, R. W. Daniels, H. M. Denslow, W. 
A. Houghton, H. W. Lathe, H. W. Lyman, E. S. Miller, S. O. 
Prentice and F. B. Tarbell. Of these, Cowles, Houghton, Lyman and 
Prentice, wrote upon “‘ The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu ”; 
Beebe, Denslow, Lathe and Tarbell, upon ‘‘ The Iconoclastic Spirit of 
the Present Age”; Daniels and Miller upon “‘ The International So- 
ciety.” We were glad to see that all of the new Lir. board were 
among the successful competitors. The articles were handed in to 
Prof. Northrop, Feb. 29. Thirteen were upon “Richelieu,” which 
was the most popular subject ; while neither ‘‘ Plato and Aristotle,” or 
“‘The Spanish Rule in Cuba,” was chosen by any of the competitors. 
From Junior appointments we pass to the 


Sophomore Composition Prizes, 


Announced in Chapel Feb. 16, as follows: ist—O. F. Aldis, T. W. 
Grover, E. W. Southworth, A. D. Whittemore. zd—E. R. Dunham, 
T. F. Leighton, H. H. Ragan, A. Wilcox. 3d—E. L. Curtis, G, F. 
Doughty, J. C. Sellers, John W. Peck and T. P. Wickes. The suc- 
cessful writers made the following choice of subjects: ‘‘ Wordsworth 
and his Friends,” Doughty, Dunham, Grover, Sellers and Southworth ; 
“‘ Organization of Labor against Capital,” Aldis, Leighton, Ragan and 
Whittemore; ‘‘ Decay of the Mohammedan Power,” Curtis, Peck and 
Wilcox ; “ Respect for Precedent,” Wickes. Of the thirteen an- 
nounced, eleven are said to belong to the first division, and the stand- 
ard of the essays is reported to be very good. More valuable than the 
composition prizes, we hope, will be the prizes which are to be offered 


for superiority in the 
Athletic Games at Hamilton Park, 


Which the boating and ball authorities announce for the third Wednes- 
day, or thereabouts, of next term. This exhibition proposed for the 
sake of awakening an interest in sports, preparatory to the boating and 
ball campaigns, will consist of running and walking matches, hurdle 
races, a sack race, jumping of various kinds, throwing the ball, &c. 
The prizes will be open to the whole University, and all are invited to 
be present and to bring their lady friends. We hope that this proposi- 
tion will be carried out and will greatly promote the cause of 
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Base Ball, 


At present in a pretty hopeful condition. The Nine has safely weath- 
ered examinations thus far and there seems little danger now that any 
one will leave us by the way—an event which seemed somewhat proba- 
ble at one time. ‘The financial affairs under the energetic management 
of the officers are very prosperous. Last year’s debts, including even 
the personal traveling expenses of the Nine, have been liquidated in 
full. The pitching alley, which cost $147, has been paid for, and the 
efforts of the subscription agent—now nearly completed—are thought 
sufficient to meet all the demands of the coming season, Gymnasium 
practice has been commenced and will be continued until the end of the 
term. The Secretary will correspond at once with the leading clubs, 
and many interesting games may be expected with clubs represented 
and clubs not represented in the 


Amateur Convention, 


Which assembled in Masonic Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, 
March 13. Captain Deming of Yale was present, and brought back a 
report of the proceedings. A quorum of the clubs composing the old 
association not being represented, a new organization was effected by 
the fifteen clubs who had sent delegates. Among these were the Stars, 
Excelsiors, Rose Hills, and most of the best amateur clubs of the 
country, with the exception of Harvard, which was not represented. A 
new set of officers was chosen, the constitution and rules of the previous 
association amended in some unimportant particulars, a proposition to 
purchase a streamer or silver bal] as the emblem of championship, re- 
jected, after which the convention adjourned to meet again in New 
York on the fifteenth of next March. We may as well, in this con- 
nection, notice the college meeting which was held in the President’s 
lecture room, March 6, to arrange a game of football with Columbia. 
C. Deming, ’72, Schaff and McCook, 73, were appointed a committee 
for this purpose ; but upon enquiry it was found, that information re- 
ceived was incorrect, and that Columbia was not in a condition to 


play us. 
Boating 


Interests, also, as well as ball, seem to be entrusted to excellent hands 
and are looking up. We learn from the President that during the past 
month several crews have been faithfully at work in the Gymnasium. 
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There is not manifested, however, among the class crews the interest 
that ought to be expected from men enthusiastically supported. From 
which we infer that there is a lack of hearty support from the classes, 
The captain of the University crew is working up a dozen men in a 
manner which evinces a resolute intention of meeting all the demands 
of the coming contest ; and the subscription list has been circulated 
with satisfactory results. While appreciating the importance of con- 
tributions, the boating men earnestly request one more favor from the 
college at large, and that is a hearty and demonstrative encouragement 
of the efforts being made to regain lost honors, The barge races, to 
take place in May and the shel] races in June, it is hoped, will give 
considerable stimulus to boating. Mr. White, the “‘ ancient mariner,” 
has offered a cup valued at $25, for the first prize in a single scull race, 
It has been suggested by a certain Senior that a prize swimming match 
be added to the programme of races. There are a number of indi- 
viduals in college, who, we hope, will compete if this suggestion is 
carried out and will also practice as often as possible. The conven- 
tion has been called to meet at Worcester April 12; so that our 
next issue will contain positive information of the time, place, &c., of 
the regatta. Quite different from boating conventions was the meeting 
of the 


Taylor Rhetorical Society, 


Which held its second public exercises in the Marquand Chapel last 
Wednesday evening. The chapel was nearly filled with -an attentive 
audience of ladies and gentlemen, among whom were several professors 
of the seminary and of the academical department. Mr. Geo, O. 
Whitney read selections from Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and Mr. J. S. 
Chandler an essay entitled “A Mountain Sanitarium.” Messrs. G. 
W. Benjamin and G. A. P. Gilman maintained the affirmative, and J. 
S. Ives and A. H. Adams the negative, in a discussion upon the justice 
of the condemnation of the old man in the spelling book who stoned 
the boy out of his apple tree. Mr. Clayton Wells delivered an oration 
upon the duties of ‘‘Laymen.” The lack of early culture in such a 
society as the preceding was plainly manifest among those elderly gen- 
tlemen who attended the recent 


Meeting of the Yale Corporation, 


On Wednesday, March 13. The principal object of the meeting was 
to take action upon the report of the committee appointed last summer 
to consider the subject of the admission of the Alumni to a share in the 
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management of the college. The report of that committee was accept- 
ed and the corporation voted to recommend to the legislature at its 
coming sessicn a few changes in the act passed at the last session in 
reference to the admission of the alumni. The corporation also—arous- 
ed somewhat perhaps by the thought that this proposed change in the 
management of the college, must soon work a revolution in some of the 
old regulations and traditions—themselves made a few alterations of 
interest to the students. And, first, we are delighted to announce that 
the ridiculous, scandalous, old matriculation oath which confesses its 
own absurdity and which the conscientious signed only through fear of 
dismissal, is now obsolete. We give the old “engagement,” as it was 
called, and below the simpler, more appropriate promise which has 
superseded it: / promise on condition of being admitted as a member 
of Yale College, on my faith and honor, to obey all the laws and 
regulations of this college ; particularly that I will faithfully avoid” 
intemperance, profanity, gaming and all indecent, disorderly behavior, 
and disrespectful conduct to the Faculty, and all combinations to resist 
their authority ; as witness my hand. The amendment is as follows: 
I hereby acknowledge the obligation on my part, while I remain con- 
nected with Yale College,—of which by this act I become a member,— 
to submit to the authority of the Corporation and the Faculty. The 
obnoxious hotel regulation also was repealed and the matter left in the 
hands of the faculty, so that in all probability students will be allowed 
hereafter to board wherever they choose. The committee on the 
building of a new chapel was reorganized and President Porter placed at 
its head. And a grant of $2,000 was voted for the purchase of appa- 
ratus for the department of Physics and Chemistry. The Sunday ser- 
vice question was also discussed, but no very definite action taken. 
There are for the past six weeks a number of 


Items. 


Which deserve notice. The college pulpit was filled Sunday, Feb. 
11, by Dr. Harris; Feb. 18, by Dr. Walker and Mr. Wilder I. Smith, 
formerly tutor; Feb. 25, by Dr. Harris and ex-Pres, Woolsey ; Mar. 3, 
by ex-Pres. Woolsey and his son-in-law, Mr. Hermance; Mar. 10, by Mr. 
Twichell of Hartford; and March 17, by Dr. Gould of Worcester. 
The sixth Berkeley sermon was delivered on Sunday, Feb. 18, by Dr. 
Washburn; and the seventh Feb. 25, by Dr. Schenck of Brooklyn. 
Bishop Williams will preach the last of the series Sunday evening, 
March 24. The President held a reception at his house Monday 
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evening, Feb. 12, and another March 11. Both were very pleasant oc- 
casions to the many assembled. We hope that the Theologue, who, at 
a recent reception, theological or otherwise, conducted a lady to the 
refreshment room and then left her to take care of herself, has not yet 
recovered from the feelings of humility which he ought to entertain ; 
nor let him suppose that he explained his neglect by intimating to the 
lady that he “‘ forgot all about her.” We understand that the Theo- 
logical faculty have expressed, by vote, to Mr. Beecher, their apprecia- 





The Seniors have obtained 





tion and approbation of his lectures, 
possession of all the signs used in the Marquand Chapel during these 
lectures. The Yale Glee Club sang at the exhibition of Mrs, Jar- 
ley’s wax works, in Music Hall, March 8. Ex-President Woolsey’s 
six lectures upon the Heathen Religions, are held in the Marquand Chapel 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, at 7 o’clock. Dr. Jones, the 
member of the Corporation, who died a week ago, was settled in South- 











ington, Conn., for thirty-five years. Ex-President Woolsey was elec- 
ted an honorary member of the Cobden Club, London, Feb. 9. The 
Geological Society of London, has awarded the Wollaston Medal for 
the present year, to Prof. Dana, for eminence in Geology and Mineral- 
ogy. President Porter has been criticized for changing the defini- 
tions of certain political terms in the last edition of Webster’s Una- 











bridged Dictionary. The critic claims that the changes were made in 
war times, to accord with party spirit. The dark lecture of Prof. 
Loomis to the Juniors was interrupted by some disorder, and the 
Gamma Nu held a jubilee Saturday even- 








class summarily dismissed. 
ing, Feb. 10. The programme was as follows: Declamation, J. H. 
Cook ; Oration, subject—*‘ Progress in Ideas of Force,” C, F. Cutter; 
Extempore address, G. H. Holden; Papers edited by G. H. Benton 
and W. H. Hotchkiss. The attendance of Alumni members was very 
large, and the interest was great. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Chatfield, ’66, Wells, ’68, Heaton and Shirley, ’69, Chandler, ’70, 
Mansfield and Dudley, ’71, and others. Mr. Chatfield offered prizes of 
fifteen and ten dollars in books, in case the society would hold a public 
prize debate. Messrs. Beach, ’72, and Vaille, ’73, were appointed a 
committee to superintend the publication of a new edition of Society 
songs. The Literary Society of ’74 have chosen the following offi- 
cers for the present term :—President, H. H. Ragan; Vice-President, 
J. B. Whiting; Secretary, C. J. Harris; Editors, H. B. B. Stapler 
and J. C. Sellers. President Porter attended a reunion of Yale 
Alumni in Newark, Feb. 9. The judges of award for the Porter 
prize have been selected. The President chooses Professors Sauls- 
bury and Fisher; the Association, ex-President Woolsey. Articles 
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are to be handed in during the first week of next term. Commons 
rejoices in a letter box. Mr. Fitch, Prof. Coe, and Tutor Heaton 
constitute the new Reading Room Committee.——Feb. 22, the Gov- 
ernor and others made an annual visit to the Scientific School. Their 
reports are very satisfactory.——-Upon the same day Prof. Marsh gave 
the Connecticut Academy an extended account of the last expedition 
to the plains. ——The Linonian Juniors have chosen the following sub- 
ject for prize debate: “Is Froude’s treatment of Thomas Cromwell 
just ?”” Hannibal and Candy Sam have had a slight altercation, but 
no blows. The weather reports are placed in the reading.room every 
other day by Prof. Loomis. Which reminds us that that worthy was 
seen, one slippery Sunday morning, recently, impinging himself full 
length on"the sidewalk with very considerable force, while hat, cane, 
spectacles, &c., bounded in parabolic curves toward the gutter, illustra- 
ting very strikingly the law of centrifugal motion. Commons cele- 
brated Washington’s birthday with a royal feast. Sigma Eps. in- 
dulged in a spread Saturday evening, Feb. 24th, and a grand entertain- 
ment at Delta Kap., Saturday, March 16, is reported. J. P. Ord, 
73, has beenjelected Class Historian, in place of H. W. Lyman, re- 
signed, The third thousand of Yale Almanacs has been called for. 

The Juniors have chosen Oaks President of the class boat club, in 
place of Boyce, resigned. A party of Seniors took a geological trip 
to West Rock, Saturday, March{16. Prof. Hoppin has recently de- 
livered, gratuitously, an able course of lectures on eloquence and style, 
at the Yale Law School. A Senior was seen lately promenading 
Chapel street with the Nine of Hearts on his back, in a conspicuous 
place. Geology recitations began Feb. 19, and lectures Feb, 21, 
Botany lectures, Feb. 24 ; medical, Feb. 26. On Monday, March 11, 
a subject was introduced for the purpose of better illustrating the posi- 
tion and movements of the muscles. The course of medical lectures 
to the Senior class is concluded with the lecture Friday, March 22. We 
doubt not that all have learned by this time that the only way to enjoy 
the mens sana is to cultivate the “‘ sana” corpus according to directions. 

A Senior, in a recent recitation, said that the Turks were not Mo- 
hammedans, and judging from the very cheerful appearance of the 
division that he must have been misinformed, thought he had remedied 
the matter by explaining, after recitation, that he thought the question 
related to the Mongrels (Mongols ?). 


S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


The Senior Engineers under the direction of Mr. Bach, V. S. C. S., 
are surveying swith the plane table the grounds recently presented to the 
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college. 





Both classes in the Select course are studying Shakespeare. 
Junior Selects and Chemists have been into Chemistry Annual.—Great 
excitement is felt in the School over the Olympian games. Boating 
interests are absolutely stagnant from want of a proper officer invested 
by the School with authority to select and train a crew. Unless this is 
done immediately, the present aspirants will begin to lose their interest, 
and our former reputation will be endangered. 








* 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Publishers will oblige us by sending books directly to“‘ The Yale Literary Mag- 
azine,” New Haven, Conn. 


Those who have not yet paid their subscription to the Liv. are reminded that this 
“ little bill” is now over-due. The present Board desire to close their accounts be- 
Sore the expiration of this term, and have authorized their subscription agent to 
wait upon delinquents. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Our English Bible and its Ancestors. By TREADWELL WALDEN. 1871. Pp. 231. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


The Cranial A fiinities of Man and the Ape. By Prof. Rup VircHow. 1872. 
Pp. 54. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. 


Northern Lands; or, Young America in Russia and Prussia. By OLIVER 
Optic. 1872. Pp. 360. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We have read in Macaulay of an Italian criminal who was suffered to 
choose between Guicciardini and the galleys; but who, having selected the 
former, gave out when he reached the war of Pisa, and took to the oar. We 
would like to start that individual upon a course of Oliver Optic, as a scien- 
tific experiment. We might commence the operation by presenting to him 
the “ Riverdale Stories,” complete in twelve volumes, and profusely illus- 
trated from new designs by Billings. We might follow up the attack with 
the “ Army and Navy Stories,” the “ Starry Flag Series,” and the “Boat Club 
Series.” which contains that delicious morsel, ‘ Now or Never; or, the Ad- 
ventures of Bobby Bright.” And we prophesy that long before the wretched 
man had reached the second series of “ Young America Abroad,” he would 
be beyond the power of human law. From what region these works are 
produced in such overwhelming numbers we are unable to conjecture. Mrs. 
E. D. N. Southworth alone, can undertake to compete with Oliver in titles, 
and in the number of his pages we can confidently assert that he admits of no 
parallel. It is a source of profound gratification to us, therefore, that all his 
books are exactly alike. For all that the reviewer needs to do is to give the 
author's name, and wherever Mr. Optic has succeeded in getting himself 
puffed, all infants and Freshmen will hail with delight the choice volume, 
which does not differ by a punctuation mark from the myriads which have 
preceded it. 


We have received the usual number and the usual variety of Exchanges— 
from the A/é/antic down to the Acorn; or, we may say, from the Nassau Lit., as 
it ranks itself, to the Massau Lit., as estimated by its friends. 
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The Radical for 1872, presents many attractive features to those who are at 
all in its way of thinking. And others, who desire to know what the leading 
minds of “‘ Free” or “ Rational Religion” are saying on the various open 
questions of religion and theology, will find its pages well worthy of their 
attention. 

The Home Yournal is by no means merely a society paper. Its literary 
notes and general criticisms are able and interesting. 


We see that a new board of editors assumes charge of the Advocate. We 
hope that they will be as successful as their predecessors in making their 
paper entertaining. The graduating editors feel sure “that the increasing 
interest exhibited in their paper cannot fail to sustain the reputation it has 
already acquired, as being one of the most prosperous and thriving little 
sheets in the college world.” We subscribe to the sentiment, so far as we un- 
derstand it, and, at the same time, we extend our sympathy 4o the departing 
editors who, affected by the nature of their position, and confused by grief, 
struggle manfully, we will believe, to express themselves. But we suggest 
also to the new board that it would be well to allow this “prosperous and 
thriving little sheet” to sustain its own reputation, and not seem to leave this 
duty to be performed in some inexplicable manner by any “increasing inter- 
est” that may chance to be manifested for its pages. 


Among the best of the college papers we place the Chronicle from Michigan 
University. It furnishes a good many sensible articles, and its items are 
often humorous and instructive. 


According to the Advocate, Harvard men carry off wine glasses and decan- 
ters of value from hotel dining rooms. We have noticed for some time that 
they have peculiar ideas of wit up there. 


The Zvening Post, of Feb. 26, gives a report of public exercises held by 
the students of Princeton, in celebration of Washington’s birthday. It highly 
commends the closing speech, made by the representative of the Senior 
class, and quotes his “forcible” peroration as follows: “If you plant an acorn 
in a flower vase, one of two things must happen; the acorn will die, or it 
will burst the vessel. This acorn Washington planted when he said, ‘Give 
my slaves their liberty.’ But that seed did not die. It sprang up and burst 
the clay vessel of slavery. It spread its kindly branches over the whole of 
our free country. And now, under its protecting shade, the long-oppressed 
negro prospers in his freedom.” It seems scarcely necessary to suggest that 
the illustration quoted is more striking than original. The eloquent Senior 
of Princeton might well have imitated the example of Wendell Phillips, who 
employed the same illustration, but appropriately ascribed to Goethe the 
credit of the conception. 

The New Haven Daily News, on receiving a copy of the Yale Naught-ical 
Almanac, thus alliterates: “THE YALE NAUGHT-ICAL ALMANAC FOR 1872: 
C. C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven. As candid critics we cannot conceal 
our compliments to C. C. C. & Co., and the commonwealth of Connecticut, 
on the completion of this commendable contribution to the catalogue of con- 
temporaneous comicalities. The contents consist of cuts, crack-brained and 
captivating corruscations of comical conceits ; a calendar with concise, cor- 
rect, complete and careful calculations by competent collegians ; a conglom- 
erated collection of curious circumstances, consequences and contingencies ; 
collectively made comely with captivating cuts of cunning conception, com- 
prising cauterizing caricatures on college celebrities, that carry convulsing 
conviction of conspicuous correctness. Cheap for 35 cents.” 

A “Curator” has been appointed at a salary of $2.50 a week, to take care 
of the Harvard reading room. One more name to be added to the faculty 
of the catalogue. 


A widower in despair thus expresses his feelings: ‘I, marry! I can’t marry 
one much older than myself, for, then when I am old, my wife will be a tot- 
tering, helpless mate. To marry a widow with seven small children, won't 
do ; for then Aer children will never agree with my ten boys. I can’t marry a 
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fashionable girl, for I wouldn’t have any wife, Only think of it! Girls now- 
a-days-—what are they? They go about our streets with a waterfall on their 
heads, hay rakes in their hair, Saratoga Springs all over under their gowns, 
steel springs under their feet, with races, hooks, pins, cotton bales, chalk, paint, 
Jalse teeth, Egyptian and Japan switches, and dead folks hair in addition, add 
to these the innumerable straps, cords, strings, pulleys and stuffed straw, or 
gutta percha stick-out-behind arrangements, for ‘ grecian benders,’ and what 
would I have /eft for a wife ?” 


It is stated on good authority (it pains us to announce), that Mr. Charles 
Goodwin and Sarah Goodwin, his wife, and James Goodwin, aged seven 
years and three months, will kindle fires with kerosene no more. 


The Courant informs us that in the collection of hymns used in the chapel, 
may be found the following: 


“Yet Noah, humble, happy saint 
Surrounded with the chosen few, 
Sat in the Ark secure from fear, 
And sang the grace that steered him through,” 


Dialogue at a recent “ Law of Love” recitation in the President’s lecture 
room: 

Pres — If you were standing on the end of a pier and saw some one 
struggling in the water, would you consider it right to plunge in to the res- 
cue at the risk of your life ?” 

Student—“ Yes, sir—no, sir.” 

Pres.— Do you think one is ever justified in sacrificing his life in order to 
save life?” 

Student— No, sir.” 

Pres.—“ What would you say of the old hero who leaped into the gulf to 
save his country ?” 

Studeni— Well—I suppose he had’nt studied Hopkins.” 


A Yale Senior who was very intimately associated with the following ad- 
venture, vouches for the truth of his description: A portion “ob de white 
element of our population,” a few nights since, attended the exercises at Lit- 
tle Union. Albeit they be sober men, when the preacher painted the picture 
of “ Baalam a-ridin’ on his beast wid de angel ob de Lord a-blockheadin’ ob 
de way,” and “ Balaam a clubbin’ dat yer beast,” and “de unlocking ob his 
jor,” with the words that follow, “ ‘Wha’ for ye club me dese fo’ times? An 
den Baalam saw de angel an said ‘guess I'd better go home’.” At this point 
the pale faces cracked several smiles. The preacher stopped and told one of 
the visitors “‘dat although he could read de biggest book out, he’d better 
smood out dat smile or he’d get put out shuah.” Another was more unfortu- 
nate, for after contributing $1.50 to the support of the church, he was uncere- 
moniously “trowed out” for being too fervent in his devotions. As he 
departed, he heard rising behind him the “ strains” of 


“ Splunged in a gulf ob dark despair.” 


We must apologize for the delay in the issue of the present number. Per- 
haps the fact that the Seniors have been writing their Commencement pieces 
during the past month, and the Juniors, until very recently, have been 
absorbed in their exhibition speeches, will be accepted as sufficient expla- 
nation. Contrary to our custom we have this month, owing to the lack of 
contributions, inserted an article on hand from a graduate. G. R. 








